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clement   which   is   much   more   active   than
Uranium . . ."
She believed in the new element, but she had to
see it, to be able to show it to men's eyes. Pierre
Curie, who up to that moment had been keenly
interested in his wife's work and had constantly
discussed it with her, gave up his own work and
turned to labour side by side with her in the effort
to bring to the light of day that hidden, secret
element. Two minds and four hands were thence-
forth going to fight the tiny thing. Marie had
discovered that there must be the element. That
was her share. After that she and Pierre shared
equally in all the work to be done.
They chose a pitchblende to study because it
was four times more active than the Uranium
which it contained. Yet all the elements of pitch-
blende were well known to all scientists. The un-
known must, they argued, be very small to have
escaped the notice of careful scientists. It might
be a hundredth part of pitchblende, they sug-
gested. What would they have thought at the
outset of their work if they had guessed that it
was only a millionth part?
They began to break up pitchblende into its
elements and to measure the radio-activity of
each separate element. As they worked, it became
evident that radio-activity dwelt in two chemical
fractions of pitchblende; there were two un-
known substances. In July, 1898, they found one
of the two,
"You must name it,* said Pierre to Mam.